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School  Days  at  Nyamathumbi 

Carol  Barlow  '83 


When  I  first  began  teaching  at  Nyamathum- 
bi Harambee  High  School,  a  rural  school 
fifty  miles  northwest  of 

Nairobi,  Kenya,  I  wrote  many  letters  to  family  and 
friends  to  mitigate  culture  shock.  My  letters  describ- 
ed in  detail  my  adventures  in  Nairobi,  the  hospitali- 
ty of  my  sponsor,  Mr.  J.M.  Githongo,  and  his  fami- 
ly, and  the  challenges  my  teaching  companion, 
Stephanie  Frantz,  '83,  and  I  faced  living  in  a  house 
with  no  electricity  and  little  furniture.  Yet,  they  did 
not  adequately  describe  the  school.  "We  do  not 
have,"  I  reported  to  my  mother  out  of  self  pity  and 
astonishment,  "a  science  lab,  a  library,  running 
water,  electricity,  or  a  janitor."  Usually,  I  wrote 
my  letters  in  the  afternoons  during  my  planning 
period,  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  hillside  next  to  the 
soccer  field.  Little  girls  from  the  Nyamathumbi 
Primary  School,  situated  at  the  other  end  of  the  soc- 
cer field,  would  drop  their  skipping  ropes  and  come 
to  sit  beside  me.  When  they  were  not  whispering  to 
me  in  their  native  Kikuyu  or  trying  to  braid  my 
hair,  they  were  staring  at  the  school.  It  is  a 
marvelous  piece  of  rural  architecture. 

The  three  story  high  school  was  built  in  1981  for 
children  of  Nyamathumbi  and  the  neighboring 
villages  of  Igegania  and  Kamwangi.  Standing  on  a 
hillside,  the  school  overlooks  the  Nyamathumbi 
valley,  dotted  with  coffee  farms  and  houses,  and  the 
neighboring  ridge  of  Kairi.  The  dark  grey  stone  and 
the  orange  clay  tiles  of  the  roof  are  building 
materials  of  affluence.  Many  neighboring  houses,  in 
contrast,  are  constructed  from  mud  or  wood.  The 
windows  are  simply  gaps  in  the  stone  protected  by 
wooden  shutters  which  remain  open  during  the 
school  day.  Each  classroom  can  accommodate  up  to 
forty  students;  the  wooden  desks  and  chairs  are 
built  at  a  local  carpentry  shop.  The  concrete  walls 
are  brighthened  up  by  maps  donated  by  the  Sweet 
Briar  College  library  and  many  travel  posters.  The 
blackboards  are  painted  on  the  walls.  They  provide 
a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  teachers  since 
they  are  rough,    and  they  eat  up  chalk. 


Carol  Barlow  with  some  her  high  school  students  in 
Africa. 


Not  only  is  the  school's  building  impressive  but 
also  its  academic  structure.  The  students,  who  at- 
tend the  equivalent  of  grades  8-10,  study  a  total  of 
ten  subjects:  English  Grammar,  math,  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  history,  geography,  Christian 
education,  Kiswahili,  and  Literature  in  English. 
Classes  meet  Monday  through  Friday  for  nine  40- 
minute  periods  and  Saturday  mornings  for  six 
periods.  The  schedule  was  designed  by  Ngugi 
Gachuki,  the  headmaster  of  the  school,  who  wants 
to  prepare  the  students  as  fully  as  possible  for  their  0 
level  examinations  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  Form 
IV,  the  equivalent  of  11th  grade.  In  the  nationwide 
examination,  Nyamathumbi  students  will  compete 
with  other  students  from  schools  better  equipped 
than  their  own. 

I  discovered  quite  early  in  my  first  term  that  my 
students  enjoyed  reading.  Whenever  I  read  aloud  a 
story  from  Tales  from  Mount  Kenya,  a  book  of 
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Kikuyu  folk  tales,  they  would  plead  that  I  let  them 
borrow  it  afterward.  Books  are  a  rarity  in  the  area. 
Out  of  the  students'  ten  subjects,  four  are  studied 
without  textbooks.  The  books  that  are  available 
must  be  shared  between  every  two  students. 
Homework  is  a  difficult  task  for  them,  not  only 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  books  but  also  because  of 
their  living  conditions.  After  school,  students  have  a 
variety  of  chores  waiting  for  them  at  home  from  fet- 
ching water  to  finding  grass  for  the  family  cow.  Stu- 
dying in  the  evening  by  paraffin  lamp  is  both  tiring 
and  a  strain  on  the  eyes. 

Stephanie  and  I  detected  an  overwhelming  lack 
of  self-confidence  among  the  students,  especially 
the  girls,  almost  from  the  first  day  of  school.  In 
class,  they  were  reticent  and  out  of  class  they  could 
not  hold  a  conversation  and  look  one  straight  in  the 
eye  at  the  same  time.  When  Stephanie  and  I  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  girls'  choir,  they  sang  looking  at 
their  feet.  When  the  boys  were  asked  to  organize  a 
debating  society,  they  refused.  Their  lack  of  con- 
fidence was  closely  related  to  their  reluctance  to 
speak  English.  Every  Kenyan  child  begins  to  study 
English  in  second  grade,  but  in  rural  areas,  students 
have  no  use  for  the  language  outside  the  classroom. 
My  students  spoke  in  Kikuyu  to  their  family  and 
friends.  In  classroom  work,  they  thought  in  Kikuyu 
and  translated  their  ideas  directly  into  English  on 
paper. 

As  the  students  became  accustomed  to  our 
American  accents,  we  got  to  know  them  better. 
Timidly,  they  would  question  us  during  the  20- 
minute  morning  break.  "How  many  brothers  and 
sisters  do  you  have?"  someone  would  ask  daily. 
They  could  not  believe  that  Stephanie  and  I  had  on- 
ly three  siblings  between  us.  The  average  Kenyan 
household  has  eight  children.  "Do  you  like  Kenya?" 
always  followed  next.  They  always  seemed 
somehow  relieved  when  we  answered  "Yes." 

The  lunch  break,  which  lasted  from  12:35  p.m. 
until  2  p.m.,  also  gave  students  plenty  of  time  to 
socialize  with  us  after  we  had  eaten  at  a  local  cafe 
and  they  had  returned  from  home.  When  Mr. 
Gachuki,  who  was  perpetually  feared  by  students 
because  of  his  stern  demeanor,  was  not  around,  the 
boys  would  come  into  the  teachers'  office  and  make 
a  nuisance  of  themselves  by  kicking  a  soccer  ball 
around  the  floor.  The  girls  almost  always  behaved. 
After  school,  they  would  carry  our  books  and  bags 
down  the  long  hill  towards  Igegania,  never  listen- 
ing to  our  objections. 

January,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
school  year,  brought  many  changes.  The  teaching 
staff,  which  had  formerly  consisted  of  Mr.  Gachuki, 
Alyseh  Ndarwa,  an  A  level  graduate,  Stephanie  and 
me,  expanded  to  include  three  new  members.  Moses 
Mayanja,  a  Ugandan  and  1983  graduate  of 
Makerere  University,  teaches  physics,  math  and 
chemistry.  He  now  serves,  in  addition,  as  deputy 
headmaster.  Catherine  Githinji,  an  A  level 
graduate  from  nearby  Thika,  teaches  Kiswahili. 
George  Mbuthia  teaches  Form  I  sciences  and  math. 
The  addition  of  Literature  in  English  to  my 
schedule  of  English  Grammar  classes  meant  more 
work  puzzling  over  essays.   Stephanie  was  faced 
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with  the  callenge  of  teaching  sex  education  to  a  class 
of  Form  III  students  who  had  never  before  studied 
the  subject  formally. 

Most  students  enjoy  the  wider  sports  program 
begun  in  February.  Before  then  the  boys  had  played 
soccer  twice  a  week  while  the  girls  did  their 
homework.  Now  students  can  choose  between  soc- 
cer, volleyball,  or  netball.  On  Monday  and 
Wednesday  afternoons  the  students  would  often 
stay  long  past  the  5  p.m.  bell  to  play  sports.  They 
were  not,  however,  as  enthusiastic  about  the  club 
program.  On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  they  par- 
ticipated in  either  debate,  girls'  choir,  or  current  af- 
fairs discussion.  When  the  4  p.m.  bell  rang, 
students  would  take  a  long  time  to  sweep  their 
classrooms,  so  as  to  cut  down  on  the  time  spent  in 
club  meetings.  The  debate  club  fared  the  best. 
Catherine  organized  the  students  to  explore  such 
relevent  proposals  as  "Polygamy  should  be  outlaw- 
ed." 

In  the  classroom  I  found  that  my  bright  students 
improved  while  the  poor  students  in  general  did  not 
make  much  progress.  Often  I  wondered  what 
would  happen  to  those  who  would  fail  their  exams. 
Job  opportunities  in  Kenya  are  scarce  even  for  the 
well  educated.  While  it  does  prepare  some  students 
for  advanced  academic  study,  Nyamathumbi  does 
not  prepare  less  gifted  students  for  any  kind  of  voca- 
tion. Mr.  Githongo  and  Mr.  Gachuki  have  many 
plans  for  the  future,  including  vocational  and 
technical  programs  in  fields  such  as  carpentry  and 
masonry.  However,  these  plans  will  take  years  to 
develop.  

My  third  term  at  Nyamathumbi  was  the  most  en- 
joyable. With  a  supply  of  new  English  books,  the 
students  were  more  willing  to  do  homework.  They 
also  began  asking  questions  in  class  and  coming  to 
the  teachers'  office  for  help.  Many  of  them  began 
taking  the  time  to  write  two  drafts  of  a  composition. 
They  donated  money  to  begin  a  library.  Sue  Stan- 
ding, the  poet  in  residence  at  Wheaton  College, 
took  time  off  from  her  Nairobi  internship  with  the 
childrens'  magazine  Rainbow  in  July  to  teach  my 
students  about  poetry  for  a  week.  They  behaved  ad- 
mirably. 

When  the  term  ended  on  August  3,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Githongo  came  to  Nyamathumbi  to  join  teachers, 
parents,  and  students  in  a  celebration.  The  highest 
ranking  members  of  each  class  were  given  scholar- 
ships. Stephanie  and  I  were  given  several  baskets  to 
commemorate  our  stay.  The  choir  performed  many 
traditional  songs  well,  and  other  students  displayed 
their  theatrical  talent  in  a  variety  of  skits  and  plays. 
Stephanie  and  I  were  loath  to  leave  our  students 
and  friends.  Yet,  I  knew  that  the  school  would  con- 
tinue its  progress  without  us.  Lisa  Fricano,  '84,  had 
arrived  to  take  my  place  the  week  before,  and 
already  she  had  made  friends  with  villagers  and 
students  alike.  The  parents,  who  struggled  to  pay 
the  nearly  $100  annual  school  fees,  watched  their 
children  with  great  pride  all  afternoon.  When  the 
festivities  finished  in  the  late  afternoon,  the  mothers 
gave  us  a  traditional  Kikuyu  sendoff.  After  escor- 
ting us  to  the  Githongo's  Mercedes,  they  sang  and 
waved  to  us  until  we  had  driven  out  of  sight. 


The  Branch  Libraries  of  the  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library 

Kathleen  Lance 

The  Sweet  Briar  College  Library  System  can  now  boast  of  yet  another  facility. 
During  the  past  summer,  the  Art/Music  Library  was  dismantled,  with  the  art 
history  collection  moving  into  the  newly  renovated  Refectory  and  the  music  col- 
lection moving  into  refurbished  quarters  in  the  music  wing  of  Babcock. 


The  new  Shallenberger  Art  Library  spreads  over 
some  2,000  square  feet  on  two  floors  in  what  used  to 
be  the  food  service  area  of  the  old  Refectory.  The 
main  level  of  the  library  holds  not  only  the  book  col- 
lection and  circulation  desk,  but  also  a  separate 
reference  room,  small  seminar  room,  study  carrels 
room  and  restrooms.  Upstairs,  one  finds  current 
and  bound  periodicals,  a  microforms  room  and 
lounge  area.  The  stairway  connecting  the  two  floors 
is  itself  noteworthy,  as  it  is  attractively  enclosed  in  a 
large  skylight  dome.  The  Art  Library  collection  cur- 
rently numbers  almost  11,000  volumes,  with  30  cur- 
rent periodical  titles. 


The  greatly  expanded  Fishburn  Music  Library 
now  comprises  not  only  the  music  books,  periodicals 
and  scores  from  the  Old  Art/Music  Library,  but  also 
the  Music  Department's  sound  recordings  collec- 
tion, listening  stations,  Onegin  Collection  and  Col- 
lege Choir  scores.  While  still  in  Babcock,  this 
library  is  now  in  greater  proximity  to  the  Music 
Department,  on  the  lower  level  of  the  music  wing 
and  next  to  the  practice  rooms.  Several  smaller 
rooms  were  combined  to  create  this  bright,  new 
library  facility,  which  provides  approximately 
1,000  square  feet  of  study,  listening  and  shelving 
space  for  the  more  than  2,000  books,  15  current 
periodical  titles,  over  3,000  scores  and  1,800  sound 
recordings. 


The  third  branch  library  on  the  Sweet  Briar  cam- 
pus is  the  Fletcher  Science  Library,  located  in 
Guion.  It  serves  the  needs  of  faculty  and  students  of 
chemistry,  physics,  the  biological  sciences,  environ- 
ment studies  and  the  mathemathical  sciences,  in- 
cluding computer  science.  This  library  is  made  up 
of  a  reference  section,  a  health  careers  information 
desk,  and  inviting  current  periodicals  and  lounge 
area,  and  study  carrels  and  tables,  in  addition  to  the 
book  and  bound  periodicals  stacks.  All  of  this  is  ar- 
ranged compactly  in  a  single  room  roughly  1400 
square  feet  in  size.  The  Science  collection  contains 
18,000  volumes  and  over  100  current  periodical 
titles,  with  approximately  90  periodical  titles  on 
microfilm  or  microfiche. 
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RECENT  GIFTS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 


You  doubtless  know  about  the  rare  and 
unusual  gift  received  by  the  college  on  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  Reunion  of  the  Class 
of  1934  from  Rosemary  Frey  Rogers,  a  member  of 
that  class.  Stories  about  it  have  appeared  in  the 
Alumnae  Magazine,  the  Quarterly  Rulletin,  the 
Sweet  Rriar  News  and  various  newspapers.  In  case 
you  have  missed  it,  Rosemary  has  given  us  a  rare 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  memory 
of  her  father,  Clarence  N.  Frey,  and  her  uncle, 
Walter  J.  Frey,  of  Cincinnati.  The  document  is 
dated  July  4,  1823,  and  is  one  of  200  authorized  by 
John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  be 
engraved  by  William  J.  Stone.  The  only  two  other 
copies  known  by  the  donor  to  be  extant  are  one  in 
the  Houghton  Library  of  Harvard  University  and 
the  other  in  the  Statehouse  of  New  Hampshire. 
Ours  has  been  authenticated  by  George  Martin 
Cunha,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  New  England 
Document  Conservation  Center  in  Andover,  Mass. 
It  is  a  priceless  treasure  and  has  been  proudly 
adopted  by  the  Friends  of  the  Library  to  be  treated, 
re- framed  and  hung  in  the  Rare  Rook  Room. 


Another  gift  which  Rosemary  Fry  brought  to 
Sweet  Rriar  in  June  was  the  book:  Five  Tragic 
Hours  —  The  Battle  of  Franklin,  by  James 
McDonough  and  Thomas  L.  Connolly,  published 
by  the  University  of  Tennessee  Press,  1983.  This 
details  the  tragic  battle  fought  on  November  30, 
1864,  between  the  Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee 
under  John  C.  Hood  and  the  Union  forces  under 
Gerneral  John  M.  Schofield.  For  the  Confederates 
this  was  the  worst  battle  in  Civil  War  history.  Some 
1750  Southern  troops  were  slaughtered,  5500  men 


wounded  or  capturea,  six  generals  killed  ana  a  nait 
dozen  others  wounded  or  captured. 

Mr.  John  H.  Wells,  of  Montevideo  Uruguay, 
father  of  Eleanor  Wells,  and  a  Friend  of  the 
Library,  has  given  the  library  a  copy  of  H.M. 
Tomlinson's  All  Our  Yesterdays  in  the  limited,  sign- 
ed edition  of  1930.  This  is  an  excellent  copy  of  what 
is  considered  one  of  Tomlinson's  finest  works.  The 
work  has  been  placed  in  the  Rare  Books  Collection 
and  will  be  included  in  a  forthcoming  exhibit  of 
works  from  the  collection  of  English  Authors  of  the 
period  between  the  wars. 

Ms.  Sally  C.  Rogers  (Sally  Walke,  '42)  donated  to 
the  collection  a  very  fine  early  illustrated  edition  of 
the  works  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  edition  is  48 
volumes  and  provides  added  depth  to  the  other  ear- 
ly editions  of  his  works  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection. 
Students  studying  his  work  are  able  to  see  the  varia- 
tions between  editions  of  his  works  as  his  popularity 
increased  and  between  the  authorized  and  pirated 
American  and  English  editions. 

The  library  is  always  pleased  to  receive  gifts  of 
any  materials  to  add  to  its  collections  which  may 
serve  to  improve  the  educational  offerings  of  Sweet 
Briar.  Currently,  we  are  especially  seeking  works  of 
Virginia  Woolf  to  fill  in  some  small  gaps  in  our 
holdings  as  well  as  editions  of  the  works  of  Ann 
Tyler,  Bobbie  Ann  Mason,  Eudora  Welty,  Anne 
Waldman,  Alice  Walker,  Margaret  Atwood,  Joan 
Didion,  Tillie  Olsen  and  Doris  Lessing,  all  major 
women  authors  whose  works  are  currently  being 
taught  and  many  of  whose  works  are  out  of  print 
and  unavailable. 


We  point  with  pride  to  the 
Life  Members 
of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library 


Mrs.  Jay  Albrecht 
Mr.  C.  Waller  Barrett 
Mr.  J.  Bruce  Bredin 
Mr.  Keene  C.  Brown 
Miss  Pamela  a.  Cogghill 
Mrs.  L.O.  Crosby 
Mrs.  W.  Brucke  Davis 
Mrs.  Stewart  Gammill,  III 
Mrs.  Dow  S.  G rones 
Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Horton 
'  Mr.  Harold  G.  Leggett,  Sr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerhard  Masur 
Mrs.  C.  Coleman  McGehee 


Miss  Everlyn  O.Mullen 
Mr.  J.  Wilson  Newman 
*  Mrs.  J.J.  Perkins 
Miss  Jane  E.  Perkins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  W.  Piper 
Mrs.  Charles  N.  Prothro 
Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Scott 
Mrs.  J.W.  Stanfield,  Jr. 
*  Mrs.  Geroge  A.  Taylor 
Mrs.  Bobert  C.  Tyson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Wright,  Jr. 
Mrs.  M.B.J.  Wyllie 


*  Deceased 


The  Business  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
October  17,  1984 


The  fall  business  meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Library  opened  with  luncheon  in  the 
Boxwood  Room  of  the  Wailes  Center 
on  October  17,  1984.  This  was  followed  by  a  tour  of 
the  art  gallery  and  library  in  the  newly  renovated 
Refectory  conducted  by  Peter  V.  Daniel. 

Following  the  tour,  committe  meetings  were  held 
in  the  Library  Conference  Room  202  continuously 
from  1:30  until  4:00  p.m.  at  which  time  the  general 
meeting  was  convened.  Those  in  attendance  were: 
Evelyn  Mullen  '31,  Chairman;  Caroline  McGehee 
'49,  Vice-Chairman;  John  Jaffe,  Secretary;  Ralph 
Aiken,  Treasurer;  also,  Jean  Albert  '46,  Frances 
Browne  '56,  Kathy  Chase  '67,  Martha  Clement  '48, 
Julia  de  Coligny  '34,  Peter  V.  Daniel,  Decca 
Frackelton  '41,  President  Nenah  Fry,  Joan  Kent, 
Sarah  Leach,  Stephen  Martin,  Helen  MacMahon 
'23,  Peggy  McNider,  Toni  Nelson,  Grace  Mary 
Oates  '64,  Karen  Parshall,  Ann  Reams,  '42, 
Deborah  Shrader  '78,  Paul  Taylor,  Herbert  Trotter, 
Martha  von  Briesen,'31,  Mark  Whittaker,  Kay 
Williams,  Elizabeth  Wood  '34  and  Patricia  Wright. 

The  business  of  hearing,  discussing  and  acting  on 
the  reports  from  the  committees  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  meeting,  and  an  encouraging  state  of 
well-being  in  the  Library  was  revealed. 

Elizabeth  Wood,  Chairman  of  Membership, 
stated  that  there  are  380  current  members  with  a 
total  in  cash  gifts  of  $17,855.  There  will  be  a 
solicitation  for  new  members  in  early  December, 
and  in  the  spring  we  will  again  participate  in  a 
telethon  which  has  been  deemed  highly  successful 
for  the  past  two  years.  The  Membership  Committee 
recommended  that  the  Alumnae  Magazine  be  ap- 
proached with  the  possibility  of  devoting  an  entire 
issue  to  the  Library,  emphasizing  its  collections  and 
facilities,  which  are  impressive.  The  hope  is  that  it 
would  help  to  generate  new  members  by  an  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  work  of  the  Friends. 

Ralph  Aiken,  in  his  Treasurer's  report,  showed  an 
increase  in  the  budget  for  operating  expenses  from 
$4260  in  '83-'84  to  $4500  in  '84-'85,  covering 
minimal  increases  in  costs  of  printing,  postage, 
fund-raising,  salaries,  and  contingencies  of  $240. 
The  total  spent  for  the  purchase  of  books  con- 
tributed by  the  Friends  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
(June  1,  1983  to  June  1,  1984)  was  $11,066.  Aiken 
will  be  on  sabbatical  leave  during  the  spring  term 
1985.  His  replacement  as  Treasurer  will  be  Karen 
Parshall,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Math  Sciences. 

Julia  de  Coligny,  Chairman  of  Publications, 
reported  that  they  are  always  seeking  a  wider  au- 


dience for  the  Gazette  and  see  to  it  that  copies  are 
available  in  the  Admissions,  Public  Relations,  Presi- 
dent's, Alumnae  and  other  offices  where  new  peo- 
ple may  be  made  aware  of  the  Friends.  The  Com- 
mittee, as  always,  was  eager  for  suggestions  for  ar- 
ticles and  felt  that  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  Gazette  is  to  give  a  good  report  of  the 
books  we  buy  for  the  college.  The  format  and  the 
number  of  issues,  two  per  year,  will  remain  the 
same. 

Paul  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Needs  Committee, 
presented  the  list  of  books  requested  by  the  various 
Departments  of  the  Faculty.  The  total  purchase  re- 
quest was  $6,570.94,  which  was  approved. 

Ann  Reams,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, asked  for  help  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
travel  expenses  for  desirable  candidates  for  serving 
as  Board  Members  of  the  Friends.  There  are  many 
who  might  be  glad  to  serve  who  live  at  expensive 
distances,  and  we  should  have  a  policy  and/or  a 
form  which  would  enable  them  to  take  advantage 
of  maximum  tax  benefits. 

Among  items  of  new  business,  Evelyn  Mullen  in- 
vited suggestions  for  annual  speakers  and  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  the  spring  of  1985  was  discussed. 
The  calendar  is  already  so  full  that  the  time  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  April  30,  May  1  or  May  2. 

Mullen  said  new  efforts  should  be  made  to  get 
greater  student  participation  and  reiterated  her 
goal  of  increasing  life  memberships. 

John  Jaffe,  Director,  reported  that  the  Library  is 
fully  involved  in  computerization,  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
Library. 

Mark  Whittaker,  Director  of  Development, 
discussed  the  renovation  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
Refectory  and  gave  an  amusing  story  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  pencil  holders  on  sale  for  $100  and  pro- 
viding a  permanent  sample  of  the  Refectory  panel- 
ing, so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  aging  alumna. 

President  Fry,  who  was  present  at  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  general  meeting,  spoke  briefly  to 
show  her  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Friends. 
She  said  she  was  most  impressed  with  the  titles  be- 
ing purchased  by  the  Friends  that  are  not  usually 
available  to  undergraduate  libraries.  She  felt  that 
ours  was  for  the  most  part  splendid,  modern  and  ex- 
hibiting excellence  in  many  ways. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  at  5:15  p.m. 
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Recent  Acquisition  Through  Gifts  —  from  the  Friends 
Winter  1984 


The  Friends  of  the  Library  approved  the  expenditure  of  $6570.94  for  materials  requested  by  various 
academic  departments  through  the  Needs  Committee  of  the  Friends.  This  total  represents  99  titles  in 
134  volumes  and  1  videotape.  Some  highlights  of  the  purchases   are  described  below. 


ART  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

Bony,  Jean 

French  Gothic  architecture  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1983. 

This  is,  and  will  be  for  generations  to  come,  the  classic 
study  on  the  origins  and  evolution  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
France.  The  scholarship  that  went  into  this  book  is  over- 
whelming but  remains  completely  subordinated  to  the 
author's  great  synthetic  views  on  this  subject.  The  449  il- 
lustrations in  his  book  include  drawings,  large  maps  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  building  types  across  Europe  and  a 
marvelous  selection  of  high-quality  photographs. 
Demus,  Otto 

The  mosaics  of  San  Marco  in  Venice.  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1984. 

In  four  volumes,  part  1  covering  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Centuries  and  part  2  covering  the  Thirteenth  with  each 
part  accompanied  by  a  plate  volume,  this  work  is  the  first 
full  documentation  of  these  works.  High  above  the  basilica 
floor,  obscured  by  years  of  accumulated  dirt  and  church 
paraphernalia,  the  mosaics  have  always  been  difficult  to 
view;  the  sheer  vastness  of  the  decorations  and  the  com- 
plexity of  their  history— which  includes  fires,  earthquakes, 
and  disfiguring  restorations— have  discouraged  many 
scholars  in  the  past.  In  this  truly  monumental  work  the  en- 
tire medieval  mosaic  decoration  of  San  Marco  is  at  last 
available  for  scholarly  examination  and  graphic  survey. 
Otto  Demus  has  devoted  fifty  years  to  the  study  of  San 
Marco  and  he  supervised  the  cleaning  and  photographing 
of  the  mosaics  from  1975  to  1979  with  the  support  of  Dum- 
barton Oaks  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  The  request  for  this  work  is  a  joint  request  to 
the  Friends  from  the  departments  of  Art  History  and 
Religion  both  of  which  will  use  the  work  in  major  courses. 
Duthuit-Matisse,  Marguerite 

Henri  Matisse.  Catalogue  raissonne  de  l'ceuvre  grave  etabli 
avec  la  collaboration  tie  Franchise  Garnaud.  Preface  de  Jean 
Guichard-Meili.  New  York.  Lucien  Goldschmidt,  1984. 

In  1982,  after  a  period  of  about  25  years,  Madame 
Marguerite  Duthuit.  the  daughter  of  Henri  Matisse,  com- 
pleted her  work  on  the  catalogue  of  her  father's  graphic 
oeuvre,  She  was  assisted  in  this  by  her  son,  Claude  Duthuit 
who  also  supervised  the  printing  of  the  work  at  the  Im- 
primerie  Union,  Paris.  To  the  surprise  of  almost  everyone, 
the  oeuvre  includes  829  prints  (not  counting  book  illustra- 
tions). Many  of  these  had  never  been  issued  in  a  commer- 
cial edition  and  have  remained  unknown.  The  catalogue 
fully  describes  the  prints  and  also  illustrates  almost  all  of 
them.  For  a  very  lew  prints  known  to  have  existed,  no  im- 
pression could  be  found.  In  order  to  provide  faithful 
reproductions,  the  illustrations  appear  over  an  underprin- 

ting  of  tone  to  indicate.  lor  example,  impressions  on 
mounted    China    paper,    on   Japan,    on    vclin,    etc.     The 

catalogue  is  in  two  volumes,  boxed,  with  the  text  in 
French. 

CLASSICS  DEPARTMENT 

I're/iosi.  Donald 

Minoan    architectural    design:    formation    and    signification. 

Berlin.  New  York.  Mouton.  1983 

This  is  the  most  significant  study  of  Minoan  architecture 
and  architectural  design  to  have  been  written.  Not  an  easy 
book  to  read,  demanding  as  it  does  knowledge  of  the  Mi- 
noan palaces,  villas,  and  other  architectural  structures  as 


well  as  of  many  previous  key  studies  of  the  subject,  this  tru- 
ly seminal  study  sets  out  to  investigate  the  fundamental 
questions  concerning  Minoan  architectural  design  and,  in 
so  doing,  proposes  an  ancient  Minoan  existence  of  a  code 
system  of  rules,  constraints,  and  significant  innovations 
that  regulated  the  organization,  construction,  and  plans  of 
various  types  of  Minoan  buildings,  in  comparison  and  con- 
trast to  contemporary  Trojan,  Mycenaean,  and  Egyptian 
architectural  systems.  The  study  is  extensively  illustrated 
with  plans. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

Boccacio.  Giovanni 

Decameron;  the  John  Payne  translation.  Berkeley,  University 

of  California  Press,  1982 

Boccaccio's  fourtheenth-century  prose  masterpiece-one 
hundred  tales  told  by  seven  young  women  and  three  young 
men  of  Florence  during  the  Plague  ofl348-was  brilliantly- 
translated  from  the  Italian  by  the  nineteenth  century  man 
of  letters  John  Payne.  This  was  last  privately  printed  in 
London  in  1886  for  the  Villon  Society.  Now  a  splendid 
new  edition  of  Payne's  translation  has  been  prepared  by 
Charles  S.  Singleton,  the  celebrated  translator  of  Dante 
and  expert  on  the  text  of  the  Decameron.  Years  of  textual 
study  and  of  reading  the  Decameron  aloud  to  students  con- 
firmed his  belief  that  Payne's  nineteenth  century  transla- 
tion is  as  close  to  the  original  as  we  are  likely  to  come  in 
English.  In  three  volumes,  this  edition  contains  the  text, 
commentaries  by  Singleton,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  original 
manuscript  written  in  Boccaccio's  own  hand.  It  was 
designed  by  Wolfgang  Lederer  and  printed  in  two  colors 
by  Martino  Mardersteig  at  the  Stamperia  Valdonega.  The 
edition  is  limited  to  2,000  sets. 

Joyce.  James 

Ulysses.    A   critical   and  synoptic  editon  prepared  by  Hans 

Walter  Gabler  and  Wolfhard  Steppe  and  Claus  Melchior.  New 

York,  Garland,  1984. 

This  three  volume  edition  is  the  first  edition  ever  of  Ulysses 
to  present  a  complete  text  "based  with  the  greatest  possible 
consistency  on  the  authors  manuscripts".  Hugh  Kenner 
has  written  "Here  is  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  a  20th 
century  scholar's  adventure:  an  edition  of  Ulysses  that  for 
the  first  time  can  claim  to  let  us  read  pretty  nearly  what 
the  author  intended.  The  first  printing  (Paris,  1922)  con- 
tained an  apology,  written  by  James  Joyce  himself,  for 
numerous  typograpical  errors,  'unavoidable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.'... The  result  is  as  close  to  a  definite  Ulysses  as 
we  are  likely  to  get."  A  chance  for  all  future  readers  to  read 
the  work  for  the  first  time  as  Joyce  intended  it  to  be  read, 
Ulysses  is  more  captivating  and  much  more  intelligible 
than  had  ever  been  thought  possible.  A  major  additon  to 
the  collection  at  Sweet  Briar. 

Malory,  Thomas 

Carton's  Malory.  A  new  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Le 

Morte  Darthur  based  on  the  Pierpont  Morgan  copy  of  William 

Caxton's  edition  ol   1  185.  Berkeley ,  CA,  University  of  California 

Press,  1983 

This  is  the  first  scholarly  edition  since  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  Malory's  work  as  it  was  printed  by  Caxton.  This 
two-volume  critical  edition,  with  its  faithful  adherence  to 
( .'axton's  text  and  its  scholarly  completeness,  will  be  the 
standard  text  of  Malory's  work.  The  first  volume  contains 
the  text  and  twenty-one  woodcuts  from  the  William 
Copland  edition  of  1557.  The  second  volume  contains  ex- 


tensive  critical  apparatus,  including  a  transcription  of  the 
Roman  War  episode  from  the  Winchester  manuscript,  tex- 
tual variants  from  the  Winchester  text,  and,  recorded  here 
for  the  first  time,  variants  from  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  1948 
edition  of  Malory.  A  complete  glossary,  a  dictionary  of 
names  and  places,  and  a  bibliography  complete  the 
volume.  Clear  in  concept  and  meticulous  in  execution,  this 
long-awaited  critical  edition  will  prove  the  authoritative 
Le  Morte  Darthur. 

FRENCH  DEPARTMENT 

Judge,  Anne 

A  reference  grammar  of  modern  French.  Baltimore,  Edward 

Arnold,  1983 

This  long  awaited  work  is  a  must-use  book  for  a  great 
many  students  at  Sweet  Briar.  Finally  there  is  something  to 
guide  one  through  the  intricacies  of  modern  French  gram- 
mar; a  supplement  to  the  sketchy  information  available  in 
dictionaries  and  in  most  basic  texts.  This  work  will  im- 
prove both  the  quality  of  the  French  of  the  student  study- 
ing at  Sweet  Briar  and  the  expertise  she  displays  when  she 
goes  to  participate  in  the  Junior  Year  program.  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement  says  of  the  work  "there  is  at  present 
none  in  existence  which  can  compare  with  this  new 
reference  grammar  for  sheer  comprehensiveness,  clarity  of 
exposition,  understanding  of  the  student's  needs,  and 
awareness  at  every  level  of  problems  of  transposition  from 
one  language  to  another." 


GENERAL  REQUESTS 

The  eleven  titles  approved  for  purchase  under  this  category 
were  requested  by  the  Associate  Dean  of  Student  Academic 
Affairs,  Elizabeth  Baer.  They  fall  in  the  three  areas  of  her 
research  and  teaching:  children's  literature,  women's 
literature  and  women's  autobiography  for  her  course  on 
ante-bellum  and  Civil  War  women  of  the  South.  She 
writes  to  thank  the  Friends  for  their  aid  in  building  the  col- 
lection in  her  areas  of  teaching  and  research.  Thanking  the 
Friends  for  their  help  in  the  Spring,  she  writes,  "I'd  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  wholeheartedly  for  fun- 
ding my  request  last  year.  The  set  of  facsmilie  editions  of 
children's  literature  purchased  through  your  generosity 
was  of  emorous  value  in  my  English  10,  A  history  of 
Children's  Literature,  last  spring.  I  brought  selected  texts 
from  the  collection  to  class  as  I  discussed  the  impact  and  in- 
fluence of  those  texts  on  children's  literature  as  a  whole. 
Using  facsimile  editions  not  only  familiarized  students 
with  content  but  gave  them  a  sense  of  the  "book-ness"  of 
each  text  and  how  they  changed  from  the  crude  chapbooks 
of  the  1600's  to  the  elaborate  gilt  books  of  the  Victorian 
era.  I  also  built  a  writing  assignment  around  the  collection. 


GERMAN  DEPARTMENT 

German-English  dictionary  of  legal,  commercial,  and  political 

terms.  New   York,  Matthew  Bender,  1979 

This  essential  reference  work  for  the  students  working  on 
mastering  the  German  language  and  taking  courses  in 
their  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  which  deal  with  legal 
and  commercial  terms  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library 
collections.  The  increasing  need  for  such  specialized 
language  knowledge  is  more  and  more  apparent  as  more 
Sweet  Briar  students  studying  modern  languages,  par- 
ticularly German  and  French,  enter  professions  or  take  in- 
ternships where  their  language  abilities  are  used  to  deal 
with  such  specialized  terminology.  The  work  is  especially 
valuable  in  that  it  deals  extensively  with  differences  in  ter- 


minologies and  elucidates  practices  which  have  no 
counterpart  in  the  other  language.  It  goes  far  beyond  a 
mere  translating  dictionary  explaining  linguistic  dif- 
ferences in  the  English,   American   and  German  legal 

systems. 

HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

A  total  of  eleven  titles  including  those  listed  below: 
Beer,  Samuel  Hutchinson 

Modern  British  politics;  parties  and  pressure  groups  in  the  col- 
lectivist  age.  New  York,  W.W.  Norton,  1982 
Beloff,  Max 

Government  of  the  United  Kingdom;  political  authority  in  a 
changing  society.  New  York,  W.W.  Norton,  1980 
Havighurst,  Alfred  F. 

Britain  in  transition;  the  twentieth  century.  Chicago;  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  Press,  1979 
Hewison,  Robert 

In  anger;  British  culture  in  the  Cold  War,  1945-1960.  New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1979 
Hull,  Roger  H. 

The  Irish  triangle;  conflict  in  Northern    Ireland.  New  Jersey, 
Princeton  University  Press,  1976 

Trends  in  British  politics  since  1945.  Edited  by  Chris  Cook  and 
John  Ramsden.  New  York,  St.  Martin's  Press,  1978 
Joan  Kent,  Professor  of  History  writes  that  the  request  "represents 
an  attempt  to  fill  some  of  the  gaps  in  our  collection  on  20th  Cen- 
tury Britain,  particularly  in  the  post- 1945  period."  These  books 
are  needed  to  sustain  History  206,  an  upper-level  course  on  British 
history  since  1945,  and  they  will  also  be  useful  in  History  108. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

The  new  Latin  American  Studies  Program  which  has  been 
instituted  at  Sweet  Briar  has  received  funding  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  other  sources. 
Much  of  this  funding  has  been  used  to  develop  collections 
in  the  areas  of  Latin  American  culture  and  politics. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  Friends,  Sweet  Briar  was 
able  to  acquire  two  works  on  art  which  will  supplement 
the  fine  collection  already  in  the  Art  Library.  The  two 
works  are: 
Alcina  Franch,  Jose 

Pre-Columbian  art.  New  York,  M.H.  Abrams,  1983 
Lemos,  Carlos  Alberto  Cerqueria 

The  art  of  Brazil.  New  York,  Harper  &  Row,  1983 

RELIGION  DEPARTMENT 

Bazin,  Germain 

Le  Mont  Saint-Michel;  histoire  et  archeologie  de  l'origine  a  nos 
jours.  New  York,  Hacker  Art  Books,  1979. 

Professor  Laing  of  the  Art  History  Department  and  Pro- 
fessor Armstrong  of  the  Religion  Department  have  taught 
a  course  in  European  monasticism  under  the  auspices  of 
the  European  Civilization  Program.  The  request  for  this 
work  is  in  support  of  their  continued  teaching  of  such 
courses  and  is  also  supported  by  the  clear  relevance  of  the 
book  to  many  other  courses  in  both  Religion  and  Art 
History. 
The  Cambridge  history  of  later  medieval  philosophy;  from  the 
rediscovery    of    Aristotle     to    the    disintegration    of 
scholasticism,  1100-1600.  Edited  by  Norman  Kretzmann, 
Anthony   Kenny,  Jan  Pinborg.   Cambridge,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1982 
The  library  owns  earlier  volumes  in  this  most  excellent  Cam- 
bridge series.  This  volume  is  of  great  importance  for  religion  and 
philosophy  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  It  embraces  the  great 
age  of  scholastic  theology  with  Abelard,  Aquinas  and  others,  as 
well  as  the  centuries  covered  in  the  fall  term  of  the  introductory 
European  Civilization  Course. 
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MARK  YOUR  CALENDAR! 


Mark  your  calendar  now  for  the  19th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  on  Thursday,  May  2,  1985.  Our  speaker  will  be  Robin  Cutler  Maw  '66, 
who  will  bring  us  up  to  date  on  the  making  of  the  film,  THE  LOST  COLONY 
OF  ROANOAK  (See  Spring  1984  Issue.)  Because  hurricanes  and  other  acts  of 
God  and  man  have  played  havoc  with  the  ROANOAK  schedule,  she  will  also 
tell  of  filming  ventures  of  the  N.E.H.  in  which  she  is  currently  involved. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  MARY  HELEN  COCHRAN  LIBRARY 
SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 

SWEET  BRIAR,   VIRGINIA  24595 
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